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The bearing of “ metageometry ’’ upon Kant’s doctrine 
of space is still .r ut> judice. It is open to the Kantian to 
maintain either that “bent” spaces fall within Euclidean 
space, multidimensional spaces being an hallucination 
due to abuse of algebraic symbolism, or, with Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, that if Euclidean space is experiential, 
yet some “form of externality” is a priori. Dr. Scheler 
is, however, throughout the discussion suggestive, if 
inconclusive. 

Less satisfactory is his treatment of causation. The 
statement that the conception of uniformity is foreign to 
the Greek period is absurd. That the period of Roman 
decay was one of lawless happenings is not true in the 
sense of p. 73, and Dr. Scheler does not save himself by 
after qualification, in view of the exaggerated position of 
p. 69, that the causal category which makes natural 
science possible as a science of experience would make 
historical science as a science of experience impossible. 
The treatment of time and the self is relatively slight. 

The inadequacy of the psychological method is to be 
found in its equivocal use of the term “ facts of conscious¬ 
ness.” Either it is Protagorean and anarchical, and the 
objects of all sciences and nesciences are on a dead level 
of “ psychical existence,” or there are realities which 
transcend this accommodating rubric. Idealism is prone 
to the epistemological fallacy, as positivism is prone to 
the phenomenalist fallacy. 

If, however, neither transcendentalism with its reduc¬ 
tion, nor psychology with its grip on something real- 
even falsities—can satisfy us, we must, in default of other 
probable courses, cast about for some syncretist formula 
uniting the truths and discarding the defects of both. 
Dr. Scheler declines Sigwart’s irenicon, because of the 
primacy it involves of the moral and volitional element 
in life. Surely this is not ineradicable from Sigwart’s 
formula? Rejecting this, and the solutions of which it is 
the type, he falls back upon the endeavour of his teacher, 
Eucken, to make jettison of all in both methods that 
offends the time-spirit, and to fashion what is left, with 
the aid of something which both had left out, into a non¬ 
absolutist, non-sceptical scheme, hereafter to be more 
fully developed. H. \V. B. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

First SZaire Botany , ar Illustrated by Flowering Plants. 
By Alfred J, Ewart, D.Sc., I’h.D., F.L.S. Pp. viii + 
252. (London : \V. B. Clive and Co., no date). 

The author sets forth in the preface that his primary 
object in writing this book was that of satisfying the re¬ 
quirements of students preparing for the elementary stage 
of the Science and Art Examinations. A glance through 
its pages suffices to prove that this end is everywhere 
kept to the fore. Even the figures, which are very 
numerous, are labelled all over in large type so as to 
enable the student, with the minimum expenditure of time 
and trouble, to get up the maximum amount of facts. In 
the text the treatment is on analogous lines, and probably 
the student possessed of a good memory might, with this 
book as his mentor, succeed in passing a fair examina¬ 
tion. Beyond this we have failed to discover why the 
book was written ; and when its author goes on to state 
that it is also intended to serve as an “efficient intro¬ 
duction to Botany,” we simply cannot agree with him. 
The character of the book is too dogmatic, and too little 
is left to the student. Indeed, a sentence contained in 
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the preface, advising the student to obtain specimens and 
“ verify upon them the statements made in the text,” 
gives the key to the entire book. Not merely verification, 
but the fostering of a spirit of inquiry ought to be the 
chief aim of a teacher, and it is this aspect of the matter 
which we miss in the volume before us. In the para¬ 
graph on geotropism (p. 211) this phenomenon is defined 
as the “tendency of the radicle or main root to grow 
towards the centre of the earth ” ; a very inadequate 
definition both from the point of view of fact and theory, 
and one of little or no scientific value to the student. 

Some subjects, eg. obdiplostemony, are introduced 
which would have been better omitted. Unless fully dis¬ 
cussed they are of no value educationally, and the space 
they occupy would be better taken up by a more extended 
treatment of the more elementary matters. Although, in 
a general way, the book much resembles others of its 
class, save, perhaps, in the compression of an unusually 
large number of facts into its pages, it is but right to add 
that actual errors are remarkably scarce. 

The Principles of Magnetism and Electricity. An 

Elementary Text-book. By P. L. Cray, B.Sc. Pp. 

xvi + 235. (London : Methuen and Co., 1901.) 

Price 3 j. 6 d. 

The number of elementary text-books on magnetism 
and electricity probably exceeds that of text-books 
on any other subject. One would, therefore, naturally 
expect that anybody attempting to add to their number 
would do so with a due sense of responsibility, and en¬ 
deavour to produce a book which might be regarded as 
surpassing those already in existence either in accuracy 
of exposition or in freshness of treatment. A careful 
perusal of the book before us has forced us to the con¬ 
clusion that the author is destitute of all sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, and not afraid to scatter error broadcast with 
a light heart. Seldom has it been our lot to come across 
an elementary text-book so full of glaring errors so boldly 
stated. On p. 18 the author describes a vibrational method 
of comparing the moments of two magnets in which the 
moments of inertia of the magnets are not even referred 
to 1 On p. 15 we have the startling assertion that in the 
case of diamagnetic bodies “ the induced magnetisation is 
at right angles to the field ” (the italics are the author’s 1). 
Could there be a greater confusion of ideas than that ex¬ 
hibited by the following sentence? ''p. 1 51) : “A pole of 
strength m will have 47 t/« lines of force proceeding from 
it, so that, if a transverse narrow cut be made across a 
magnet which has a lines per sq. cm. in any normal 
cross-section, the field in the narrow slit H will be equal 
to 4jr<r.” The author measures magnetic force in dynes , 
and difference of potential in ergs. On p. 162, in con¬ 
nection with the induction coil, we read: “Trowbridge 
has recently obtained sparks nearly seven feet in length, 
obtaining anE.M.F. 0( 3,000,000 volts, the primary cur¬ 
rent being supplied from a battery of 10,000 storage 
cells" (the italics are ours). Is the author serious, or 
does he intend playing a practical joke oh his reader, by 
suggesting that any sane person would use 10,000 storage 
cells for supplying the primary of an induction coil? 
Had he taken the trouble to refer to Prof. Trowbridge’s 
papers, the author would have found that the arrange¬ 
ment used for obtaining the 3X 10° volts had nothing 
whatever to do with an induction coil, On p. 163 
we have the sentence : “ The total value of the mag¬ 
netic force within a circuit is known as the magnetic 
flux through the circuit.” Now, what does the author 
mean by “ the total value of the magnetic force within a 
circuit”? When touching on technical matters, the 
author does not scruple to make various erroneous state¬ 
ments with an airy assumption of superior knowledge. 
“ Theoretically,” we are told on p. 166, “every dynamo 
could be used as a motor and every motor as a dynamo. 
In practice, however, this power of reversibility is not 
used.” Again, on p. 170, we read : “Owing to the self- 
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induction of each section of the armature, a certain 
amount of energy is used twice in each revolution to 
establish the current m it. This energy is lost so far as 
the externa! circuit or the effective output of the machine 
is concerned” (the italics are ours). This sentence shows 
that the author has never attempted to study the ex¬ 
tremely complicated problem of commutation ; it would, 
therefore, have been wiser to say nothing about it in an 
elementary text-book. 

But we must stop, though we have by no means ex¬ 
hausted the various errors which mar the book. We have 
noted a few quite as glaring as those which have been 
adduced as samples. The book possesses some good 
features, notably the attempt to explain everything by 
considering the stresses in the medium ; but it is so full 
of error that we feel bound to condemn it very strongly. 

A. H. 

Die Lehre vom Skelet ties Mcnschcn tenter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung enlivickelungsgeschichihcher und 
vergleichend- ana tom isi her Gesichtspunkte und der 
Erfordcrnisse des anthrofiologischen Unterrichtes an 
hoheren Lehranstalten. Bearbeitet von Dr. F. Frenkel, 
Pp. vi + 176. Mit 81 textfiguren. (Jena: Gustav 
Fischer, 1900.) 

The author has in course of publication, for use in the 
Gymnasia and Realschulen, a series of wall plates in 
which the anatomy of the human body is represented, 
and he has prepared the book now under consideration 
as a supplement to the plates which illustrate the skeleton. 
He devotes 176 pages to the description of the human 
skeleton, and includes an account of the joints which 
connect the bones with each other. He has adopted as 
the basis of his arrangement the plan followed by Gegen- 
baur in the “ Lehrbuch der Anatomie der Menschen.” 

In the course of his description, Dr. Frenkel takes 
the opportunity of calling attention to the developmental 
changes which take place in the prte-ossific stage of the 
skeleton, as well as during the process of ossification 
itself, more especially in their bearing on the production 
of variations which, from time to time, come under the 
notice of anatomists. He contributes an interesting 
chapter on the variations in the number of vertebne, 
more especially in the thoracic, Sutnbar and sacral 
regions, and explains the occasional occurrence in the 
dorsi-lumbar region of a vertebra which partakes partly 
of the characters of both these groups, and in the lumbo¬ 
sacral region of a vertebra which exhibits a transitional 
form between the lumbar and sacral series. 

The opportunity is taken, from time to time, to point 
out the differences in arrangement and character between 
the human skeleton and that of the anthropoid apes, 
though in this respect many additional examples might 
readily have been given. It is, of course, impossible in 
a work of this kind to free the descriptions from technical 
terms and modes of expression ; but the author, taking 
into consideration the class of readers for whom it has 
been written, has explained the meaning of the terms 
and, as far as practicable, has couched his descriptions in 
language to be readily apprehended. 

De Paris aux Mines cVOr de PAustralie occidentale. By 
O. Chemin. Pp. 370 + 2 maps. (Paris : Gauthier- 
Villars, 1900.) 

A DESCRIPTION of Western Australia from the mining 
point of view, illustrated with pictures characteristic of the 
scenes presented in a journey from Paris to Perth, and 
examined during short visits to other places in our 
premier gold-producing colony. The geography, popu¬ 
lation, government, mineral resources and gold fields of 
the colony are surveyed, and the condition and promise 
of individual mines commented upon. The author spent 
nearly a year in Westralia, and his book will direct the 
attention of his countrymen to an immense region, much 
of which is still little known. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[Tie Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of. rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Malaria and Mosquitoes. 

Interesting letters by Mr. D. E. Hutchins and Mr. F. R. 
Mallet have recently appeared in Nature, suggesting the 
possibility of there being some other route for infection in malaria 
besides that by the bite of Anopheles. Suggestions of this kind 
always appear to me to give rise to the questions, (a) whether 
the facts are really as stated ? and (b) whether, if even this is the 
case, they cannot be explained by the mosquito theory? The 
notion that clearing jungle causes fever is very widely spread ; 
hut this does not prove that it is true. Granting that it is true, 
it may possibly be explained on the ground (a) that persons 
engaged in clearing jungle and laying out new plantations are 
not likely to he so well housed as those who live in established 
settlements ; ( 6 ) that any hard labour encourages relapses of 
fever among coolies and others who have already been infected ; 
and (c) that, as shown by Christophers and Stephens, jungle 
often contains large numbers of Anopheles. The frequent state¬ 
ments one sees, to the effect that malaria has prevailed largely 
when mosquitoes were few, are generally too vague to be of 
value, because it is not added whether the cases were relapses 
or fresh infections, or to what kind the “few” mosquitoes 
present belonged. When a man says that mosquitoes are 
numerous he generally refers to the genus Culex, which probably 
assert themselves more than do Anopheles. The idea that the 
water of the rivers of western India can cause fever when it is 
drunk is certainly opposed to my personal experience. In 1891 
I went fishing with Mr. G. Tait, of Bangalore, in the River 
Bhawani, near Ootacamund. I remember that at the time I 
did not think that fever could be acquired by drinking such 
water, and I used daily to drink the unboiled water of this river 
(which flows amongst thick jungle). I remained quite free from 
fever, without taking quinine; but Mr. Tait was afterwards 
attacked. So far as I remember (but I am not sure), he had 
refused to drink Bhawani water; but I am not certain that his 
fever was malarial. Again, the idea that malaria is absent in the 
Nilgiri Hills round Ootacamund unless the soil is turned does 
not accord with my personal experiences. I acquired fever at 
Kalhutti (5000 feet above sea-level) in 1897, when I was investi¬ 
gating the disease in the Sigur Ghat. I thought at the time that 
I had acquired it in the plains below, but, in the light of our 
present knowledge, have little doubt that I became infected in 
the dak-bungalow at Kalhutti, where a succession of kitmutgars 
and their families had been taken ill. I noted particularly at 
the time that there was no freshly turned soil in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the bungalow. Lastly, the case mentioned by Mr. D. E. 
Hutchins, namely that of a medically authenticated case of malaria 
being produced by fresh earth carried past a window in baskets 
by coolies, seems to me to be open to criticism. Which fact was 
medically authenticated—the fact that the patient suffered from 
malaria, or that his malaria was caused by the earth carried past 
in baskets ? I can understand the first fact being certified by a 
doctor, but scarcely the second. How did the doctor prove that 
the fever was produced by the earth in the baskets ? It seems 
to me that the only way in which he could have done so in a 
trustworthy and scientific manner would have been to infect a 
second person by having the baskets carried past a second time. 

I doubt whether such instances—and we see hundreds of them 
in the Press—will bear close examination. Those who cite cases 
of fever apparently due to freshly-turned earth, seem to forget 
that there are millions of people constantly engaged in digging 
without suffering from the disease more than others do. 

Liverpool, February 25. R. Ross. 

Abundance of Peripatus in Jamaica. 

Mr. P. H. Gossf, in the “Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica ” 
(p. 66) makes the first reference to the occurrence of Peripatus in 
Jamaica, having found in 1845 five or six specimens near 
Bluefields, on the south-west coast of the island. Gosse re¬ 
garded them as “ rather allied to the Annelida than to the 
Mollusca.” No further mention of the animal is made until it 
was rediscovered at Bath in 1892, nearly fifty years after, by a 
local naturalist, Mrs. Swainson. Seven Peripatus were sent to 
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